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State Department Story: The big battle within the State Department in recent weeks (unsegm by the 
voters who wanted a cleanout, and even by many observers here) has been marked by the current st¥gegy of 


the Acheson holdovers: delay until summer, when Congress goes home. What the old guard desii&3 shory 
Jepartment 


all is that the troublesome legislators will remove themselves far from Washington. As long: as Congreés 
stays in session, members are all too ready and willing to set up a clamor for a real purge of the 
of State. 


Those within the Department who oppose the Acheson holdovers would like Congress to stay on as long 
as possible. These “Americans”, as they are called, have achieved some success in weeding out quite a 
number of security risks, mostly by getting the individuals involved to resign. This process — it is impotr- 
tant to understand — is hastened and probably assured by the threat of Senator McCarthy and his commit- 
tee. If the “risk” contemplates waging a fight to retain his job, he will quickly reconsider and resign, 
rather than be called before the McCarthy committee. For, if he faces the Wisconsin Senator, he must 
tell the truth or take his chances on prosecution for perjury. 


Thus the pattern of struggle. Unfortunately, the “Americans” in the Department have little help from 
the top-level officials. Two high officers appointed in January have failed to clean out their bailiwicks and 
to serve as active and constructive forces: Mr. Donald Lourie (formerly of Quaker Oats) and Mr. Herman 
Phleger, Legal Adviser. Despite the fact that both are conservatives and were critical of the Truman 
regime, they were, on taking their posts, immediately surrounded by the Acheson crowd. They are today, 
for all practical purposes, “captives” of the middle bureaucracy. This is a phenomenon which — as we have 
often pointed out — is quite common in the Capital. 


Another negative factor: the “meat-ax” which members of Congress wield on State Department appro- 
priations is actually being used to reinforce and more firmly entrench the Acheson holdovers. True, some 
economies are achieved. But, since less money is available, cuts in the numbers of jobs are inevitable. And 
the Acheson crowd, still in the administrative saddle, sees to it that they and their friends are retained, and 
that their conservative and American antagonists within the Department are let out. 


There will be more of that as the delaying tactics mature. Every week, the State Department officials 
ascend Capitol Hill and give the members “sweet talk”, agreeing with Congressional criticisms, promising 
to make the changes Congress wants. They return and do nothing. This Fabian strategy makes mockery of 
the words which last fall, for millions, served as a hope as well as a slogan — “time for a change”. 


McCarthy Story: One of the biggest frauds put over on the American public in recent weeks was the 
affair of the two investigators. Senator McCarthy sent to Europe two of his staff, Messrs. Roy Cohn and 
David Shine, to look into the operations of the International Information division of the State Department. 
Wherever they went they seemed to be the magnet of swarms of reporters, both American and local, and the 
press of the countries visited ran much unfavorable comment. The impression was spread that two irre- 
sponsible investigators were sent as a publicity stunt by an irresponsible committee, with baneful effects on 
opinion in the countries. 


The consequences may be baneful. The fault, however, lies not with the twain, but with the foreign 
apparatus of the State Department whose members were terrified lest the results of the probe lead to the loss 
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of their jobs, and who stopped at nothing in an effort to discredit the investigators. In short, according ty 


informed opinions from within the State Department itself, Messrs. Cohn and Shine were the victims ofa 
well-planned smear. | 


The truth is that the two staff men attended — or tried to attend — strictly to business on their trip, 
which far from being planned as a publicity stunt, was actually projected as a quiet and confidential tour 
of inquiry. They were surprised and appalled when groups of reporters abroad cornered them for inter. 
views; on occasions, it was obvious to them that State Department people had arranged. such interviews 
without their knowledge. In Germany, Cohn and Shine were actually shadowed by an American State 


Department investigator when they sought to obtain confidential information from various individuals who 
probably feared exposure. 


us that the German journalists could not possibly have written their stories without detailed briefing from 
American officials of the Occupation. 











As we go to press, an official announcement is made of the resignation of Theodore Kaghan, deputy 
director of the public affairs division in Germany. The press reports that Kaghan was “forced” out and 
was told that if he did not resign he would face “new charges”. Kaghan had attacked the McCarthy sub. 


committee, referred to the two investigators as “junketeering gumshoes” and engaged in stormy arguments 
with McCarthy at the hearings. 

















Public Power: Secretary of the Interior McKay has spoken out against building a federal power dam at 
Hells Canyon, Idaho, and advocates of socialized electric power have suffered a defeat. However, it was 
noted that McKay very carefully refused to commit himself in general against all public power plants. Also, 


observers in the Capital remarked that McKay declined to go along with the program laid down by former 
President Herbert Hoover in his speech of April 11. 

















In that address, our most distinguished engineer — with a vast knowledge not only of the mechanics 
but also of the financing of public power projects — demanded a new power policy to replace the socialistic 
policy of the Roosevelt and Truman regimes. In no uncertain terms, Hoover showed that the financial state- 
ments of the federal power enterprises are fraudulent because they omit a number of expense items which 
even a schoolboy knows should be included. Mr. Hoover said: “Ifthe omitted interest, the omitted amorti- 
zation and the refunding of the accumulated deficiency of these items, and other costs I have mentioned, were 


included, this so-called surplus would turn into a deficit. And I do not include in this deficit any equivalent 
of taxes — another large sum.” 


























Hoover recommends that the objective of the federal power policy should be to “get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the business of generating and distributing power as soon as possible”. It is believed that 
Hoover will have more to say on this subject, especially if Secretary McKay continues his extraordinary 
hesitancy to come out for an “all-out” and “all-over” federal power policy. 














Bonds and Democrats: The latest in politico-economic stupidity is a proposal (front-paged by the 
New York Times on May 11), emanating from twenty Democratic members of Congress. The proposal, in 
the form of a memorial to the Federal Reserve Board, is that the Board resume its program of supporting 
government bonds, instead of resorting to higher interest rates to attract buyers. The assumption is that 


government support of bond prices will prevent their falling, even if the government pays less than the mar- 
ket rate of interest. 

















The fact of the matter is that the government was compelled to increase its ‘interest rates, because its 
low rate issues were not selling. Financial institutions found more profitable outlets for their money. The 
only thing the government could offer them was safety of investment, but the higher returns from industrial 
borrowers more than compensated for the risk involved. The government had to meet the market. Now, if 








A study has been made of the coverage in the German press of the Cohn-Shine visit and experts inform | 
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the government ‘reduces its rate, arbitrarily, even if it guarantees the face value of the bonds, will these 
financial institutions exchange their better paying industrial bonds for government bonds? Hardly. 


What then will the government do to get rid of its guaranteed, low-interest bonds? Will it force the 
institutions to take them? Will it compel banks and insurance companies, holding in trust the deposits and 
premiums of its customers, to turn over these funds in exchange for its paper, even while private industry 
offers a higher yield? In that case, we can be sure, there will arise a “black” market for money. The indus- 
trialists will advertise that they pay more than the government, and they will find buyers of their securities, 
at the expense of the legitimate financial institutions. 


Or, forsooth, the government can “sell” its unwanted bonds to itself, printing money to pay for them. 
Have the twenty Democrats thought of that? 


An interesting note on this proposal comes from the Wall Street Journal of the same day. This paper 
reports that foreign nations have been putting their surplus trade balances into United States bonds, now that 
the interest rates are in line with market reality; heretofore, they have been buying gold. Thus, the removal 
of a fictitiously low rate of interest has extended the market for government bonds beyond our borders. The 
proposal of the twenty Democrats is tantamount to shutting out this new market. 


Strange Case of a Book: Within the past forty-eight hours, the pro-Communist forces in the U.S. have 
suffered a major set-back. Doubleday and Company has recalled some 5,000 copies (already distributed 
for sale or to reviewers) of The Strange Case of Alger Hiss, by Earl Jowitt, former Lord Chancellor of 
England. The publishers say that the book has been recalled to correct an error and will be re-issued this 
summer. But the explanation satisfies few; many find this action strange and unusual, especially in the 
case of a book already published in Britain. Meanwhile, there are signs of dismay among left-wing circles. 


The fact is that the whole Left — from “liberals” to socialists and Communist party members — has 
been craving such a book, which — according to reviewers in England — casts doubt on the soundness 
of the verdict of the American jury which convicted Hiss. The fact — shown clearly in the testimony and by 
the jury verdict — that subversion took place in high governmental circles has been a cruel handicap for 


the Left. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that such a book was written. From England we receive a note from a 
famous British journalist who tells us: “Laski was originally asked to see to Hiss’ vindication on this side 
of the Atlantic and asked a friend of mine to go to America, study the case (all expenses paid) and write 


the vindication. My friend said that if he were to study the case, he might come to the conclusion that Hiss 
was guilty. Laski had never thought of it in this light. Then he died.” 


Lord Jowitt says that he was neither requested nor commissioned to write the book. But reports that 
Jowitt was at work on such a book have circulated in America for the past six months. It was known that 
Jowitt had received a full transcript of the second trial. Who sent it to him? Did the Department of Jus- 
tice send it to him? These and other questions may be asked by Congress. 


The reaction to the book in England certainly was not encouraging. Rebecca West, writing in the 
London Sunday Times (May 3), waxed satirical over Jowitt’s blunders and mistakes which showed 
appalling unfamiliarity with the circumstances of the case. George Sokolsky, American columnist, writing 
of the book (before the publishers recalled it here) warned that, when finally published, he would “point 
by point call attention to the factual errors which are unbelievable in a man who has been Lord Chancellor 
in England”. 


Colm Brogan, reviewing the book in the London Daily Telegraph (April 30), indulged in as much 
satire as did Miss West, coming to the following conclusion: “I will challenge Lord Jowitt and declare that 
neither judge nor jury have anything to reqgpet: Alger Hiss was as guilty as they grow and the 12 good men 
and true did true deliverance make.” : 


































The Gonservative Mind by Russell Kirk. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. . $6.50. . Reviewed by 
John Chamberlain. Hagin : ' : 
Volume 
Long ago J. Donald Adams remarked upon the fear of being labelled “conservative” —a fear that has 
dominated most Americans. But that fear is passing. The excesses of “egg-headery”, the idiocies of the 
fellow-travellers, the dawning realization that no magic inheres in such things as public ownership of utili- 
ties or conclaves of One-Worlders by the shores of Mahattan’s East River — these and sundry related phe. 
nomena have provoked a reaction against the word “liberal”. And so we have a free and open acceptance 
and glorification of the “conservative” label in Russell Kirk’s brilliant new book, The Conservative Mind, 
which covers a century and a half of English and American intellectual history in the voyage indicated by 
its subtitle, “From Burke to Santayana”. 





Professor Kirk’s own brand of conservatism is a subtle compound of liberal impulses and aristocratic 








tastes, and its romantic suspicion of modern industrialism often sounds more like Ruskin or William Morris oom 
than anything that could truly be labelled “‘conservative”’ in a world whose venerable institutions now include — thems 
the General Motors Corporation. But if Professor Kirk seems willing to accept “status” (as against “con- speak: 
tract”) as a possible base for “conservatism” of the future, he triumphs over his own confusion whenever he 
talks about such things as the property right and the need for preserving local government, local institutions 7 
and local liberties. If pressed to a close definition, Professor Kirk would probably argue that “status” — Bogo 
or the prescriptive right of individuals to certain historic dignities — can be written into the terms of the Tale 
contracts of tomorrow. 
respa 

The best way of arriving at the core of Professor Kirk’s conservatism is to explore the beliefs of the appo 
man who evokes his most unqualified admiration. That man is Edmund Burke. Burke, of course, was a pa 
Whig, not a Tory. What Burke wanted to “conserve” was the whole tissue of specific liberties which the y 
British “‘subject” had won during generations of struggle against the Crown. Burke was against the “T’etat, 
c’est moi” theories which the English House of Hanover held in common with the Bourbons. He was against the 7 
the “enlightened despotism” that seemed triumphant during the middle third of the Eighteenth Century. In ; 
brief, he stood out against the authoritarian “reactionaries” of his day. The reason why he turned so vio- this 
lently against the French Revolution was that it seemed bent on substituting one centralized tyrant for Sena 
another. The “general will” of Rousseau, when interpreted by a centralizing Robespierre, seemed just as mea: 
destructive of old liberties as the “divine will” of God when interpreted by a Louis XIV or a George III. intr 

Like Burke, like Kirk. Kirk, in American terms, is a States’ Righter, a local optioner, a strong Bill of inst! 
Rights and “reserved powers” man. This makes him a sympathetic interpreter of John Randolph’s concern 
for the freedom of hometown Roanoke against the demands of Washington. It makes him a partisan of John 
Calhoun’s idea of the “concurrent majority”, with its implied sanctification of the sectional filibuster. He fun 
is against discrimination, but he is also against trying to deal with discrimination by federal force bills. mes 














Simply because he is a partisan of the local prescriptive rights so ably defended by Burke, Kirk finds wo 
the “conservatism” of such men as Alexander Hamilton and John Quincy Adams to be singularly deficient. 
These men believed in centralized power. Professor Kirk keeps stressing the ancient truth: that power, l 
when concentrated at the top of any large-scale organization, is always manipulated by the few. And the oi 
“few” are seldom as intelligent as Hamilton, or as nobly disinterested as John Quincy Adams. ott 
: . ‘ dig 
John Chamberlain, formerly an editor of the Freeman, is now free-lancing. F 
O 
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THE DOVE OF PEACE HAS GkAWS \ 
By RICHARD L. STOKES a a 


. om STALIN’S DEATH, the Kremlin silenced its stern alarums of war, and Western 
“specialists” on Soviet affairs, more confounded than ever, have been trying to extricate 
themselves with conjecture. In the chaos of tongues, there is great need for a voice that 


speaks from knowledge. 


There is at least one such voice available to the Occident; it is that of Colonel Igor 
Bogolepov, former Counselor to the Soviet Foreign Office (about whom, see “A Tragic 
Tale of Lend-Lease”, HUMAN EVENTS, April 1, 1953). In name, at least, his post cor- 
responded to the one held by Charles E. Bohlen in our State Department, prior to his 
appointment as Ambassador to Moscow. Like his American counterpart, Bogolepov not 
only watched foreign policy but took part at the highest level in its making. 


Perhaps the topmost diplomatic functionary to have sought refuge from the Soviets in 
the West, he was invited to lecture at an American war college in Germany before he came to 
this country over a year ago. But he only came to public notice when he testified before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee during April of last year. It was due to his evidence, in large 
measure, that the Committee adjudged the Institute of Pacific Relations a tool of Communist 
intrigue, and described Owen Lattimore as having been for years “a conscious, articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy”. 


Other Federal establishments lost no time in availing themselves of Bogolepov’s unique 
fund of information. But not once has he been invited to consult with the State Depart- 


ment. He could, if asked, supply a picture of the man whom President Eisenhower may 
some day have to confront — “halfway on the road to peace”. 


In JUNE, 1940, Bogolepov was assigned to help soften up the Baltic countries for Red 
annexation. The leader of the mission was Andrei Zhdanov, “savior of Leningrad”. Among 
others were Andrei Vishinsky, now Permanent Ambassador to the United Nations, and a 
dignitary called Dekezoniov, who was both Deputy Foreign Commissar and chief of the 
Foreign Section of the political police. Each was provided with a false name and a forged 


passport. Bogolepov took over the direction of radio networks in Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. 
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Because of their impending doom, he began to pity the decent, hard-working people 
of the small “bourgeois states”. Also, being convinced that war with Germany was ineyi- 
table despite the non-aggression pact (it began a year later), he reckoned that the Soviet 
Union would need every friend it could muster. He decided to recommend, in Moscov, 
a lenient attitude towards the Baltic middle class. He was told that the official to see was 


Giorgi Malenkov, Stalin’s deputy in the secretariat of the Communist Party’s Central Com. f 


mittee. He had never met Malenkov. 


He was admitted to a spacious but austere compartment, without pictures or rugs. His 


vision focused on a fantastic gnome squatting behind a desk, in the semi-military garb and 
high boots affected by Stalin in his earlier days. In stature the apparition was almost 
dwarfish, but it was faintly gargantuan in adipose thickness and breadth. Bogolepov got 
the impression that the party potentate suffered from some glandular maladjustment. From 
an obese countenance, yellow with sedentary overwork, stared opaque brown eyes. Above 
them hung a helmet of oily dark hair. There were beetling brows and a mouth as cruel as 
a trap. This hulk of corpulence breathed an authentic air of unassailable command. 


Malenkov never conversed. He spoke only to give orders, put interrogations or pronounce 
harangues. 


No sooner had Malenkov caught the drift of Bogolepov’s plea than he underwent a 
hair-raising transformation. The blank eyes shot fire; the sallow, bloated jowls quivered 
with rage; and the harsh voice rose to a yell and then a scream. “What kind of a Communist 
are you? Haven’t you ever heard of the class struggle?” Then he broke into a tirade on 
the responsibilities of a loyal party member. Colonel Bogolepov is not a man to scare 
easily. But he admits: “I wasn’t just startled; I was frightened.” With horror he under- 
stood that he was face to face with “a total Marxist brain”. The uncouth body housed a 
mind saturated to the last cell with pure bigotry. 


“When did you join the party?” demanded the inquisitor. While answering this and 
other questions, Bogolepov wondered to what part of Siberia he would be exiled. He 
had entered the room with two strikes against him. His own origins were bourgeois. He 
had no Communist card and was never to get one; but Malenkov would not have received 
him without knowing that he was enrolled as a “candidate”. His blood ran cold. Malenkov 
grated: “Quit worrying about the bourgeoisie; we'll take care of them!” 


It happened that these were the final words of the interview. The telephone rang. 
Malenkov lifted the receiver, and promptly went into another of his lightning-change acts. 
The scowl melted to an obsequious smirk, the acrid tongue dripped honey and the gross 
torso writhed with adulation. The speaker at the other end of the line, Bogolepov guessed, 
was Stalin himself. An upward glance reminded the deputy that Bogolepov was waiting. The 
sweep of a frog-like arm signaled imperiously: “Get out!” The thankful diplomat fled to 
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his limousine and the railroad station, and then to the comparative security of his Baltic 


headquarters. But for months he rarely awoke without dreading that the day might bring 
a. summons from Malenkov to report in Moscow for “suitable discipline”. 


Arran THIS adventure with the zealot who has mounted Stalin’s throne, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that Bogolepov’s reaction to current Soviet “peace overtures” is less than warm. He 
has grown to love the United States, and believes he can best pay his debt to the American 
people by telling them the stark truth—as he sees it— particularly when he fears that 
their own government is floundering towards disaster. His conclusions are published here 
for the first time. Since his English is not too facile, it was thought advisable to present them 
in indirect discourse, as follows: 


The Communist revolution is dedicated to one fixed and implacable purpose — that of 
rooting out from the whole world, by means of violence, the last traces of non-Communist 
institutions, traditions and ideas. By logical necessity, every shift and turn of Soviet be- 
havior, whether conciliatory or hostile, is just another move on the chessboard of a feud 
to the death. If Americans, including diplomats and publicists, would recognize this un- 
alterable premise of Soviet policy, they would never again be taken in by any vagary, how- 
ever tempting, of the Communist “line”. 


It is idle to debate whether Moscow’s latest “peace offensive” is sincere. When the Kremlin 
and White House talk of peace they use the same word in opposite senses. For Eisenhower, 
peace is the absence of war. For Malenkov it is the continuance of war under an alternative 
guise. In the Western view, to cooperate is to work together in amity for a common ob- 
jective. In Communist jargon a period of cooperation, collaboration or “co-existence” is 
a breathing space in which to gather strength for slitting the gullet of one’s associate. 


Millions of Americans are risking peril by refusing to understand that the Soviets are 
not a civilian government like our own. The Kremlin’s masters are not politicians, financiers, 
industrialists, labor leaders nor editors. They are soldiers. The West has been paralyzed by 
their transfer to the diplomatic field of the entire body of artifices until now held legitimate 
only in war, such as infiltration, espionage, deception and bloodshed. 


Regarding itself as having been overwhelmingly victorious in cold war, the Kremlin 
estimated, long before Stalin’s death, that the hour was ripe for another honeymoon with 
the Occident. If the latter could be duped once more into complacency, it was thought that by 
1960 — with a year more or less — the Soviets would be prepared for an ultimate reckoning 
with the United States, after which Europe, Asia and Latin America would tumble: into their 
lair. 


The Soviet Union’s design is to take the place of Germany in Europe’s pre-war economy 
by enlarging its industrial production to equal that of all Eastern Europe. It has the nat- 





























ural resources and manpower to do so, and has obtained the needed skills through the cap: { 


ture of German scientists and the folly of American Lend-Lease. At the same time, there } 
is to be a buildup of Communist China to replace Japan as the Great Power in the East ‘ 




















Pacific. Within six to eight years, both tasks should be well advanced. For their grand | 
assault on the United States, the Soviets count on having: by then:an irresistible air force and {8 Inter: 
some 500 uranium and hydrogen bombs. All of this: spells an era of concord that would be : ( 
more dangerous to America than the last eight years i enmity... ~ ex 
ad W 

Berorz TRYING OUT its change of pace, the Kremlin had to find out whether the Repub- his [ 
lican victory of November actually represented a rejection of Truman-Acheson appease- f “Libe 
ment. During the week after Stalin died, a Czech Mig-155 shot down an F-34 of the U. S.. ( 
Air Forces over the American Zone in Germany; the Soviet Migs destroyed a British Lincoln; J whicl 
bomber in the Hamburg-Berlin air corridor, with a loss of six lives. These outrages were. | 
deliberate trial balloons. Instead of positive reprisals, the old familiar diplomatic protests if 
fluttered about. Moscow was satisfied that if there is to be a change of climate on the/ <eted 
Potomac it would be one of degree only. The initiative was still held by the Soviet Union,! [ patri 
which demonstrated its liberty of action by flourishing the ancient coquetries of peace. The; | ™*' 
maneuver is threadbare, but it seems likely to accomplish its purpose — that of breaking! Netic 
down the American hegemony in Europe. 2 Tl st ier 
Various commentators hailed Malenkov’s gestures of reconciliation with glee. The > Cn 
new Soviet regime, they guessed, was liquidating Stalinism. The Presiduum’s quinqum- oer 
virate would commit suicide in a series of struggles for power. Communist China would § ,,n. 
seize the opportunity to throw off Muscovite bondage. The Korean war was about to be § ton t 
settled on American terms. : Oat} 
None of these suppositions has the slightest basis in anything but wishful thinking. ‘= 
Malenkov’s policy is simply another phase of Stalinism. The slaughter of his rivals did not . 
weaken Stalin, but multiplied his strength. Even if Mao Tse-tung’s China revolted from J said 
Moscow, it would still be Communist, like Yugoslavia under Tito. Only force of arms can ff °™¥ 
rescue Korea from the Soviet clutch. ta 
“There is only one way out”, Bogolepov concludes. “The West must stop hoping that J sort. 
something will turn up, and that ‘George will do it’. It must roll up its sleeves and tackle | ‘eel 
the job which is necessary if civilization is to survive. Subject peoples, including the Rus- al 
sians themselves, need help to overthrow Communist oppression. Every form of collabo- | By- 
ration with Soviet tyranny will have to end. Containment and appeasement will only assist es. 


the enemy to grow stronger than ourselves, and by pursuing these policies we shall be pre- 
paring our own downfall.” 


Aatitional Copies: 6—1.00; 10—1.50; 50—5.50; 100—10.00; 500—15.00; 1,000—25.00. Quotations for larger quantities on request. 


